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THAT THEY MAY BE MEN 


[O one doubts that those who are stupid need instruction, that they 
may shake off their natural dullness. But in reality those who are 
clever need it far more, since an active mind, if not occupied with useful 


things, will busy itself with what is useless, curious, and pernicious; and, 


just as the more fertile a field is, the richer the crop of thorns and of 


thistles that it can produce, so an excellent intelligence becomes filled with 
fanciful notions, if it is not sown with the seeds of wisdom and of virtue; 
and as a mill-stone grinds itself away with noise and grating and often 
cracks and breaks, if wheat, the raw material of flour, be not supplied 
to it, so an active mind, if void of serious things, entangles itself utterly 
with vain, curious, and noxious thoughts, and becomes the cause of its 
own destruction. 

Thus, all who are born to man’s estate have need of instruction, 
since it is necessary that, being men, they should not be wild beasts, savage 
brutes, or inert logs. And since all have been born with the same end in 
view, namely that they should be men, it follows that all boys and girls, 


both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all cities and towns, villages 


and hamlets, should be sent to school. 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS from The Great Didactic 
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EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
Repotts . nel aes 


Administrators of HEW 


r HE two top positions in the De- 
fi partment of Health, 
and Welfare have been given this 


Education, 


summer to persons closely associated 
with education. 

Arthur S. Flemming, the new Sec- 
himself an educator. He 
from the 


retary. is 
comes to his cabinet 
presidency of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


post 


sity, a position he has held since 1948 
with time out for Government service. 
Between 1927 and 1939 he served The 
American University in three capaci- 
first as an instructor, then as 
its School of Public Af- 
executive 


ties 
director of 
fairs, and finally as _ its 
officer. 

Bertha S. Adkins, the Under Secre- 
tary. who before her appointment was 
assistant chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was for 8 years 
dean of women at Western Maryland 
College and for 
dence at Bradford Junior College in 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Flemming succeeded Marion B. 
August 1; Miss Adkins. 

John A. Perkins. 


sworn in on August 19. 


| years dean of resi- 


Folsom on 


who follows was 


USA joins IBE 

FINHE family of nations that belong 
| to the Bureau of 
Education grew by two during the 
IBE—-UNES( O-sponsored 2Ist Inter- 
national Conference on Public Edu- 
in Geneva. Switzerland, July 


International 


cation 
7-16. 
public of China (Formosa) and the 


The new members are the Re- 


Volume 1] Vumber l 


United States of America. Member- 
ship came to the United States by the 
unanimous vote of IBE’s Council. At 
the closing session of the conference 
the chairman of our delegation, 
Wayne O. Reed, pledged the full co- 
operation of our government. 

The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion acts as a clearinghouse for world- 


Mem- 


ber nations enjoy the benefits of help- 


wide educational information. 


ing and being helped through their 
own experiences and the experiences 
of others. 

Four delegates represented the 
United States at the Geneva Confer- 
ence: Lois Clark. assistant director of 
rural services, National Education As- 
sociation; Mary A. Adams, assistant 
superintendent of elementary educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; Wayne O. Reed. 
Deputy United States Commissioner 
of Education: and Fredrika M. Tand- 
ler, international organizations spe- 
cialist in the Office of Education. 

The United States annual report on 
its educational system and its pictorial 
exhibit were both prepared by the Of- 
fice of Education. The exhibit cen- 

this 
elementary school curricu- 


tered on years conference 
topics 
lums and facilities for rural education. 
Copies of the United States report 

Progress of Public Education in the 
United States of America, 1957-58 

in French, Russian, Spanish, and Eng- 
may be had 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 50 cents 


each. 


lish. all under one cover 


For the nation’s youth 

Sp RESIDENT Eisenhower is. the 
sixth President to call for a 

White Chil- 


dren and Youth, a national meeting of 


House Conference on 
leaders from many professions who 
in the welfare of 
(American May 
this year he asked that such a con- 
ference be held in March 1960 and 
that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare take the lead in 
preparing it. 

One of the Secretary’s first actions 


are interested 


young people. In 


was to send letters to all State gov- 
ernors inviting them to participate in 
the national rally. He requested each 
governor to appoint a liaison com- 
mittee, broadly representative of all 
groups concerned with children and 
youth, to work with the national 
committee and to act as a communi- 
cations channel between the State and 
the staff of the conference. 

Choice of a theme for the 1960 
meeting—one reflecting the needs of 
children and youth in these times— 
will be the task of the 
national advisory committee, which 
he plans to appoint this fall. Mean- 
while, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. in line with its assign- 
ment from the Department to put the 
conference in operation, is choosing 
a conference staff, to be attached to 
its office. Several professional groups 


President’s 


have already met with officials of the 


Children’s Bureau to discuss their 





particular interests in children and 
youth. 

The story of the White 
Children 


L909 


House 
Youth 


President 


Conterence on and 


goes hac k to 


| heodore Roosevelt. 


and 
he great con- 
y outh 


President saw in 


first 


servationist 


America’s treasure, more pre- 
than the land and game 
he loved. \ White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth has been 
he Id in 
results 
tion of the 


voted to child 


cious by far 


every decade since, and the 


such as the closer coopera- 
organizations de- 
attest to his 
The Children’s Bureau was 


first 


many 
welfare 
wisdom. 
itself 


founded as a result of the 


conterence, 


Overseas opportunities 
rPVEACHERS interested in a year’s 

work abroad should act now. \l- 
the Ofhice ol 
celving applications for the 


ou school 


Education is re- 
1959 


ready 
year ¢ xchange-teachet 

countries will 
participate A fehanistan, 
Australia, Austria, 
Cambodia, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 


program. Over 50 
Argentina, 
Belgium, Burma. 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Morocco. Nepal. the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand. Paki- 
stan, Peru, Thailand. Tunisia, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, and the United 
Kingdom colonial area. 

The Office is also taking applica- 


tions for the sper ial seminars offered 


Norway. 


under the during summer 


1959 for U. S. 


program 
foreign language 


teachers of modern European or 


history. Language seminars 


held in 


and 


world 

will be 
Germany, 
in Italy. 


For application blanks and all nec- 


Colombia, France, 


Italy: history sem 


inars, 


essary information, write to the 


Teacher Exchange Section. Division 


of International Education, U. Ss 


Ofhce of Education, W ashington 


2S 1 OF 


Report on smoking 


rWNHE Committee on Health of the 
School Age Child of the Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare calls the attention of administra- 
tors and teachers to a report of the 
United States Public Health Service 
on death rates among smokers and 
nonsmokers. The Committee suggests 
that school personnel will find this 
report useful in meeting their estab- 
lished responsibilities for health edu- 
cation. The PHS prepared the follow- 
ing statement expressly for School 
Life. 

“A recent study by the U. S. Public 
Health Service again shows a signifi- 
cantly higher death rate among regu- 
lar cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers. The study, presented to the 
7th International Cancer Congress in 
London, is the largest statistical study 
to date on this question and generally 
supports the findings of earlier studies 
of the relationships between death 
rates and smoking. 

“The study 
among 198.926 U. 


surance policyholders. 


examines death rates 
S. Government in- 
Out of 


deaths in the group during a 24-year 


= 206 
7.302 


period, the rate for cigarette smokers 
was 58 percent higher than for non- 
smokers; the rate of death from lung 
Death 


rates among regular cigarette smokers 


cancer was 10 times higher. 


show a close relation to the number 
of cigarettes consumed—rates for 
those who smoked more than 40 cig- 
arettes a day were much higher than 
for those who smoked fewer than 10. 

“Death rates declined among those 
who stopped smoking. Mortality was 
lower among those who had given up 
smoking before the study began than 
among those who continued to smoke. 
However. death rate for those who had 
given it up was still 30 percent higher 
than for those who had never smoked. 

“In addition to higher mortality 
from lung cancer, smokers also had 
higher death rates from other dis- 
eases and disorders, such as_ bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, emphysema, cirrhosis 
of the liver, and ulcers of the stomach 
and duodenum. 


“Copies of the Public Health report 


can be had by request from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
14. Md.” 


Through School Life and other 
media the Committee on Health of the 
School Age Child will keep State and 
local school officials informed on per- 


tinent data, materials, and resources. 


Emblem for SEATO 


HE South-East Treaty Organiza- 
§ po wants an emblem—and will 
give $500 to the person who can de- 
sign it. Any national or institution of 
a member country ( Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pine Republic, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) is 
eligible to try. The second prize is 
$200. 

“Simple and memorable” 
all, the design must be both. The 
rules of the competition can be had 
from the Public 
U. S. Department of State. Washing- 
D. C., but 
must be at 


above 


Services Division, 
time is 
short SEATO 
headquarters, in Bangkok, by Octo- 


ton 25, because 


(entries 
ber 31, 1958), we mention the two 
specific restrictions: No lettering. no 
more than three colors. 

If information about SEATO itself 
is needed, send 15 cents to the U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for SEATO: First An- 
nual Report (Dept. of State Pub. No. 


6305. Far Eastern Series 72). 


Upswing in Russian 
I “ 


HE Office of 
that at least 80 public schools in 
25 States and the District of Colum- 


Education notes 


bia. and 17 private schools, are offer- 
ing Russian this fall. Last year only 
8 public and 10 private schools taught 
it. 

Russian studies are also increasing 


Many of 


the 175 institutions already teaching 


in colleges and universities. 


their pro- 


Russian are expanding 


grams; about a dozen others are be- 
ginning Russian this fall. During the 
summer 16 universities held classes or 
workshops for teachers. 
Graduate literature and language 
courses are offered at 13 colleges. 
Five cities are providing television 


courses in scientific Russian. 
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A BETTER SCHOOL IN HURON 


For community effort, the President’s congratulations 


‘CHOOL is different this year for 
~ eighth graders in Huron, Ohio. 
For one thing, they don’t have time for 
they're too 


arithmetic 
busy 


anymore: 
algebra or general 
And they're taking a 
full-scale course in general science 


studying 


mathematics. 


besides. 

Next year they'll enter high school 
with 2 full units of credit, ready for 
By the time 
they’re seniors, the high school will 
fifth both 


science and mathematics. 


biology and geometry. 


have added a year of 


A straitjacket discarded 

Huron. a town of 5,000 population 
with a 4-year high school of about 
400 students, 
in science and 


is quickening its pace 
mathematics not be- 
cause it wants all its children to be- 
because it is 
thoroughly that 
time is precious and must be wisely 
spent. “We've thought about it this 
way. says R. L. McCormick, superin- 


come scientists but 


convinced school 


tendent of schools—and he speaks 
not only for himself and his teachers 
but for the school board and the en- 
tire community: 
“As tar back as 
member—as far back as 1885, the 
holding 


anyone can re- 


records show—we're been 
our high school students down to 4 


work a And all the 


been accumulating new 


units of year. 
while we ve 
knowledge in every field and adding 
new courses to our ¢ urriculum mod- 
ern languages. home economics, in- 
dustrial arts. vocational subjects, fine 
arts. We've finally 


what's the point of spreading an edu- 


asked ourselves, 


cational feast before our students and 
then putting them into a 16-unit strait- 
jacket so they can’t eat?” 

No point at all, Huron has decided 
and has gone on to work out a pro- 
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gram that leaves no room for strait- 
jackets of any kind. It’s a program 
that calls for the identifying of all tal- 
ented children no later than the sev- 
enth grade and then “pouring it on”; 
for offering 6 consecutive years of a 
foreign language to develop real flu- 
ency; for lengthening the school year 
to 37 weeks and for lengthening the 
school day from 6 hours to 7 so that 
students can carry 5 units a year. The 
longer day and the heavier load were 
introduced experimentally last year, 
and the school was pleased to find that 
most of its students did better work 
with 5 courses than with 4. Eventu- 
ally, Huron students will be able to 
graduate with 24 units of work. 

The accelerated science program is 
getting some extra impetus from com- 
Henry M. Miles, 
a chemist by training and a citizen of 
Huron, last 
dent 


munity cooperation. 


November heard Presi- 
Eisenhower's television broad- 


urging local communities to 


strengthen their schools: and the idea 


cast 


came to him of using the knowledge 
and skills of local scientists and tech- 
nicians to bolster the school’s science 
program. 

He went at once to Superintendent 
Me( ‘ormick, 
Register Area News puts it, “a school 
\ joint 
citizens 


who is, as the Sandusky 


system head who will listen.” 


committee of teachers and 
picked physics as the pilot course for 
the rest of the year, and Mr. Miles’ 
Not only 


have the citizen experts come into the 


idea went into practice. 


classroom to demonstrate the practical 
applications of scientific principles, 
but they have helped in other ways 

encouraging and assisting individual 
students in special projects or re- 
search, repairing laboratory equip- 
ment. lending or giving their own, 
securing used equipment from indus- 


trial plants, arranging tours, showing 
films, and advising on purchasing and 
curriculum planning. 

This year two doctors of medicine 
have joined the community-school 
committee, and the plan is being ex- 
tended to biology and chemistry as 
well as into the elementary school, 
which has a well-defined science pro- 
gram in every grade. Something that 
works so well in science, says Huron, 
should be used in other courses—and 
the possibilities for the arts and 
the humanities are 


already being 


imagined. 


Noted in Washington 


In all this, of course, Huron is not 
Throughout the country 


hundreds of communities are reach- 


unique. 


ing the same conclusions and moving 
in the same directions. But so notable 
is Huron for the quality of its educa- 
tional leadership and the cooperative 
spirit of its people that, early this 
spring, it caught the attention of 
officials in the Office of Education, as 
as of the 
since his November speech has been 


well President. who ever 
noting with spec ial interest such ex- 
In May, there- 
fore, Commissioner of Education Der- 
thick invited three men from Huron 
to Washington for a day, to confer 
with Office of Education staff: 
arranged for them to receive in per- 


amples of local effort. 


and 


son the congratulations of the Presi- 
dent. 

For superintendent of 
Mc( ‘ormick, 


Robert E. Bowers, and citizen repre- 


s¢ hools 


president of the board 


sentative Miles, the most memorable 


part of June 12 was no doubt the half 
hour they spent with the President. 
But for specialists in the Office of 


Education it was the conference they 
had with the visitors from Ohio. In 


5 





With the President, from left to right: Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education; the three 
McCormick, and Robert Bowers; and Marion B. Folsom, then Secretary of the Department of 


Henry M. Miles, R. L. 


the morning the Office asked the 


questions: in the afternoon, the visi- 


tors. Out of the exchange emerged 


much more detail about Huron’s 


accomplishments, plans, and prob- 


lems—enough to intimate something 
of the tremendous complexity of a 


school system. of the 


problems that 
complicate change, and of the endless 
lifficult 


the words of the men from Huron 


decisions. For instance, it 


{hout the Sth grade math courses. 


doesn’t choose between 


The student 
He takes 


and 


them. algebra only if he’s 


ready for it, his readiness is 
measured while he’s still in the 7th 
grade. The pupil who takes general 
math can still get algebra in the 9th 
grade if he wants it and is ready, 
for we’ve still got to keep an algebra 
course for freshmen coming from 
other school systems. 


Eighth 


thrown out 


grade arithmetic wasn’t 
bodily. We've sorted: 
and what is worth keeping we've put 
into the 7th grade. 

No, we've not had complaints from 


; mo 


Health, Education and Welfare 


parents whose children aren’t on the 


algebra roster. After all, everyone 
understands that this is one of our 
ways of looking out for each child’s 
interest. 

{bout the fifth years of high school 
We’re still unde- 
Should the 
Should 


science and math. 
cided about content. 
science be basic or applied? 
it be 
astronomy? We've been advised to 
make math analytic 
geometry so that in college the stu- 
dents can go directly into calculus. 
In the both 
math, we'll probably 
that 


standing in college. 


space science, including some 


our course 


end, for sciences and 


offer courses 


will give the students advanced 

{hout local scientists in the class- 
room. The success of a plan like this 
depends on everyone's understanding 
You can’t afford 


to have your teachers resenting it, 


it and approving. 


feeling they've been judged inade- 
quate for the job; or the schoolboard 
saying. “Wait a minute, we’re the ones 


visitors from Huron, 


who ve been elected to run_ the 
school”; or the scientist thinking he’s 
the professional teacher. 

The way we work it, the teacher 
and the scientists go over the course 
of study together; and if the scientist 
has something to contribute on a prin- 
ciple at the time we teach it, the 
teacher fits it into the schedule. But 
we keep one thing clear: The teacher 
runs the show. 

One bonus from the arrangement is 
that it gives the school a good chance 
to interpret itself to the community. 
Some people come in with the idea 
that the school doesn’t even have a 
science program, and for them the 
whole experience is quite an eye 
opener. 

To make a good thing better, the 
hoard has authorized us to employ a 
coordinator of special community re- 


school’ 


with the program. 


sources 
He’ll be a science teacher who knows 
industry. Because of his coordinating 
duties, he’ll not have a full teaching 


load but will be employed for a longer 
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period than the usual classroom 
teacher, something like the football 


coach. 


About languages. We're keeping 
our 2 years of Latin, high in demand 
among our pupils, and now we're 
adding a modern language. It'll 
probably be Spanish, in view of the 
fact that it’s both an official language 
of the United Nations and a principal 
language of this hemisphere. We 
want 6 years of it: that’s why we 
plan to start it in the 7th grade, a full 
period every day, 5 days a week, for 
high school credit. And while we’re 
working on that goal, we’re thinking 
of adding a second language, maybe 


> ° 
Russian. 


About finding talent. Other than 
a dean of boys and of girls, we have 
no special guidance staff, but we 
depend on our teachers, whom we try 
not to overburden. 

In Grades 6, 7, and 8 we depart- 
mentalize half of each day, and we 
try to limit each departmental teacher 
to 60 children a day. If she is to 
think about each child for 1 minute 
outside of teaching time—and cer- 
tainly a child is entitled to that much 
time alone in his teacher’s mind— 
she'll not have time for more than 60. 
In high school we have 20 teachers 
for our 400 students; and since we’ve 
added another hour to the school day 
each teacher has another conference 
hour in which to give students indi- 


vidual attention. 


S the conference went on it be- 
A came clear that Huron’s evalua- 
tion of its school program had 
reached into every part of the cur- 
riculum. The community is. con- 
cerned about science and languages 
but also about the adequacy of its 
courses in literature and history, the 
inservice training of its teachers, the 
All this and 


more augurs well for the balance and 


quality of its library. 


quality of the education it gives its 
children. And because the conscience 
and energy displayed in Huron are 
being displayed in local communities 
everywhere, it augurs well for the 


future of America. 
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Aviation 





fom a educators vieur 





by Wituts C. Brown 


Specialist for Secondary Education, Office of Education 


Workshop for teachers 


{ space-age workshop in Littleton, Colo., 
keeps the town’s teachers up-to-date on 
rockets and jets. The Martin Aircraft 
Co. provides the consultants; the school 
board gives the teachers credit for par- 
ticipating (1 evening a week for 10 
weeks); 


the benefit. 


and the pupils eventually get 


Help from the Army 


The U. S. Army has made it policy to 
encourage and assist amateur rocket ex- 
perimenters. In Circular 360-5, sent to 
all posts in July, it includes as a sample 
the regulations at Fort Sill, Okla., under 
which high school and college students 


may fire their missiles on Army ranges. 


Shrinkage by jet 

Speaking of the day when turbojets will 
fly commercially in this country, Walter 
Johnson of American Airlines is quoted 
in Travel USA, June 1958: “The USA 
will shrink 40 percent in the next few 
months. No place in the Nation will be 
more than 4% hours from any other 
place. No place in the world will be more 


than 1] hours away.” 


In Soviet skies 


Aeroflot, a turbine-powered craft already 
in operation; the TU—104, a 70-passenget 
plane that can cruise at more than 500 
m. p. h.—these and other developments in 
Soviet aviation are told in Red Star Into 
the West, a free booklet by the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, 1000 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wise substitution 


The Florida Section of the American 
Rocket Society is trying to keep boys so 
busy learning the basics of rocketry that 
they haven't time for dangerous experi- 


ments athome. It’s supplying high school 


science clubs with lectures from local 
laboratories and plants—from the Polaris 
Project, RCA, Pan American, Ramo 
Woodridge, Douglas—and has added an 
essay contest to encourage serious think 
ing. 

Speaking of space 

The Space Frontier is a highly readable 
18 pages, profusely illustrated, that will 
introduce students to many technical 
terms in space science. It can be had 
for 25 cents (20 cents in lots of 100) from 
the National Aviation Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Why explore space? 

Four reasons why the USA should explore 
space have been put in simple language 
by the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, James R. Killian, chairman. Jn- 
troduction to Space is for sale (15 cents) 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


Scholarships 


“Teen-agers are terrific,” say the judges 
of this year’s essay contest held by Boeing 
Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash The 16 
best essayists won four $1,000 scholar- 
ships, two $500, and ten $100. This 
award is one of many made annually by 
aircraft industries and airlines, whose 
needs for topgrade specialists spur their 


interest in education 


Federal agency 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
whic h for years helped = hools lo ¢ duc ate 
for the air age, now is united with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and other Fed 
eral aviation agencies into one body—the 
Federal 


Congress last month. James V. Bernardo 


Aviation Agency, created by 


is director of education. 





45 Million in School 


| out of 4 enrolled: This year ihe ratio means an increase of 1,750,000 


UST as they did last year, s hools 
J and colleges this year will enroll 
1 out of every 4 Americans. But in 
the total count of pupils and_ stu- 
dents that really matters 
when it comes to providing classrooms 
this figures 


the count 


and teachers year’s 


iren’'t the same at all. Enrollments 
are expected to surge upward by ap 
million to a grand 


proximately 1°/ 
latest in a 


total of 45 million—the 
series of increases that has been un- 
interrupted for 14 years. 

These are the estimates of the Office 
of Education, which every year, just 
before school opens, assesses the size 
of the oncoming enrollments. The 
figures include both public and non- 
public schools at all levels from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school. 
for the entire school year 1958 

At all levels schools expect record 
ittendance. Again, the 
rollment will be in the grades K-8: 
31.793,000, or 1.123.000 
School attendance in 
nearly 

total 


YY, 


largest en- 


over last 
vear s estimate 
grades 9-12 
half a 
8.880,000 students. 


increase by 
(456.000) to 


will 
million 
( olleges anti i- 


pate an increase of 173.000 pushing 


enrollments to 3.623.000 


h classrooms ‘ 


Enou 
The classroom 
How 


another 


shortage remains 


serious. serious we will not 


know for 
the Office « ompletes its study of class- 


room supply Schoel 


Life will make a report at that time. 


two months. until 


and demand. 


Enough teachers? 
the total number of 


teachers will climb. In all. the Office 


there will be 1.334.800 


qualified teachers on hand to supply 


s| his vear. too. 
estimates. 


our elementary and secondary schools. 


and private: 1,221,500 are 


public 


8B 


qualified teachers returning trom last 
year; 23.000 are former emergency 
teachers who have now become quali- 
fied: 90,300 are beginning 
teachers. 

But all these will not be enough. 
Last year the schools had 1,412,000 
and this year, to take care of 


and 


teachers: 
the increase in enrollment, they will 


need at least 55,000 more—1 teacher 
for every 30 pupils from kindergarten 
through grade 8, and 1 for every 25 
Between supply and 
demand the gap is wide—132,200 
empty places. Where teachers can- 
not be found to fill them, schools will 
cut down on 


in grades 9-12. 


classes, 


enlarge 


curriculum. 


Estimated enrollments in educational institutions in the continental United 


States for 1957-58 and 1958-59 


School 


Kindergarten through grade 8: 
Public school system. . . 
Nonpublic schools 
Federal schools for Indians. 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 
Other. . 


Total kindergarien through grade 8 


Grades 9-12: 
Public school system... 
Private and parochial schools 
Federal schools for Indians 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 
Other. 


Total grades 9-12 


Total elementary and secondary 


Higher education: 


Universities, colleges, professionel schools, including junior 
colleges, normal schools, and technical schools 


Other schools: 


Private commercial schools (day and evening)... 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and 


universities) 
Total other schools 


Grand total 


1957-58 


1958-59 


26,927,000 
4,693,000 
25,000 
20,000 
128,000 


26,037,000 
4,466,000 
26,000 

* 20,000 
121,000 


7,790,000 
1,002,000 
11,000 
1,000 
76,000 


7,399,000 
942,000 
11,000 
11 000 

“ 71,000 





8,424,000 8,880,000 





39,094,000 40,673,0C0 


3,450,000 3,623,000 


560,000 560,000 


91,000 89,000 





651,000 649,000 








43,195,000 44,945,000 


' Includes only “‘schools operated on post by Federal Agency.” 
? Includes residential schools for exceptional childreri and model and practice schools 


in teacher-training institutions. 
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Legislation for EDUCATION and DEFENSE 


in the 85th Congress, Second Session 


TENHE second session of the 85th 
| Congress. which came to an end 
on August 23, produced a number of 
acts of great importance to the Na- 
tion’s schools. 
Foremost among them is the “Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 


1958” which was signed by the Presi- 


dent on September 2 into Public Law 
804. 


‘ 
‘ 
lege students: 
| 


It provides for loans to col- 
srants to the States and 
oans to private s¢ hools for better in- 
struction in science. mathematics. and 
foreign languages: fellowships to in- 
crease the number of college teachers: 
aid to the States for more guidance, 
centers and 


counseling. and testing: 


institutes to train teachers and other 
experts in modern foreign languages: 
area vocational education programs: 
service; re- 


a science information 


search on the educational uses of 


television and other audio—visual 
media of communication; and aid to 


State departments of education for 


statistical services. To 


improving 
put these provisions into effect the 
Congress has made an initial appro- 
priation of $40 million for this fiscal 
School Life 


and 


vear (the next issue of 
will explore the law more fully 


its meaning for the Nation’s schools). 


Funds for the Office 
Public Aug. |. 


gives $7.850.000 to the Office of Edu- 


Law 85-580, 1958, 


cation for salaries and expenses for 


the current fiscal year—$850.000 
than This 


$2.7 million for the cooperative re- 


more last vear. includes 


beginning its 


now £ 


search program, 

third year of operation. 
The 

funds for certain programs adminis 

tered by the Office: 

A$33.750.081 for the vocational edu- 


same law also appropriates 


cation program, with $4 million of 


it earmarked for the practical 


nurse training program and $228,- 
000 for vocational education in the 
fishery trades and industry. 
A$2.501,500 for the land-grant col- 
lege program. 
ASO million for the rural library 
services program—$1 million more 
than last year. 


Other laws 


Public Law 85 
District of Columbia to employ re- 
tired teachers in its public schools. 

Public Law 85-458 
Tariff Act of 1930 to permit colleges 


and universities to import, free of 


365 authorizes the 


amends the 


duty, sound recordings and films. 
Public Law 85-460 amends the 

definition of the term “State” 

\ssistance 


in the 
Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act and the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act to make clear 
that persons entitled to benefits under 
these acts may take training while re- 
siding in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Public 


special milk program for children in 


Law 85-478 extends the 


public schools through June 1961. 


Program made permanent 


Public Law 85-620. Aug. 12, 1958, 
extends and amends Public Laws 815 
and 874. which since 1950 have to- 
vether provided $1.4 billion in Fed- 
eral aid for constructing and operat- 
ing schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities—_$769 million for con- 
struction and $618 million for main- 
tenance and operation. The new law 
makes the 
children of persons who reside and 


program permanent foi 


work on Federal property: and ex- 
tends until June 30, 1961, the aid for 
children whose parents either work 
or live on such property. 

Public 
Agriculture Act to permit use of Fed- 


Law 85-485 amends the 


eral surplus foods in nonprofit sum- 
mer camps for children. 

Public Law 85-544 
Public Health Service Act to authorize 
the Surgeon General ‘to make certain 


amends the 


grants-in-aid for training and services 
in public health and the administra 
tion of State and local public health 
programs in public or nonprofit a¢ 
credited schools of public health. 

Public Law 85-552 
salary of the 
Schools of the District of Columbia 
from $18.000 to $19,000 a year. 


increases the 


Superintendent — of 


Public Law 85-613 exempts cel 
tain teachers in the Canal Zone pub 
lic schools from prohibitions against 
the holding of dual offices and the 
receipt of double salaries. 

Public Law 85-684 grants the con- 
sent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts 
for the purpose of promoting highway 
trafhe safety, including improvement 
of driver education and training. 

Public 85-871 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act of 


ment of a handicapped eligible per- 


Law amends the 


1956 to authorize the enroll- 


son in a specialized course of voca 
tional training. 
Public 


‘ 
o 
Commissioner of Education to en- 


Law 85 


79 requires the 


courage, foster, and assist in the estab- 
lishment of clubs in localities through- 
Nation for 
especially interested in science e. 


Also on the list of Congressional 


out the boys and girls 


enactments for education is H. R. 


13757, which at this writing has not 
yet been signed by the President. It 
would authorize grants to public or 
other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning and to State educational 
agencies to promote the expansion of 
teaching in the education of mentally 


retarded children. 








The Middle East --- A Meeting Place 
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East’: it harmonizes with the history 
There cultures have met. . . and men 


at last, men’s minds must meet 


IDDLE EAST—the name is a fitting one for tha 

wide quadrangle whose diagonals reach fron 
Gibraltar to Karachi, from Khyber Pass to Casablanca 
It carries a meaning that | like, for it harmonizes witl 
both the history and the present condition of this cluste 
of lands that for centuries has been a bridge betweer 
East and West, a bridge on which the cultures of many 
nations have met and merged. 

Today we wish very much to understand the Middle 
East, to have all the explanations for the forces that move 
its men and events. But the explanations lie in the past 
and we have not consistently followed the advice we have 
National Archives Build 
Study the 


inscribed at the entrance to the 
ing in Washington: What is past is prologue. 
past. 

For in our schools, where most of us learn our history 
and imbibe our cultural prejudices, we are teaching the 
history of western civilization as if it had begun witl 
Greece and Rome; and even to Greece and Rome we give 
but brief attention before we rapidly turn to the Normar 
Conquest and the iniquities of King John. To most o 
our students Byzantium is just a name hard to spell, asso 
ciated with a formless area producing vague emperors 
whose names are difficult to remember and whose reign: 
vast blank. And with the sweep of a few 
pages we dispose of the complicated past and the rich 
contributions of the Middle East. 

Who, then, « 
often call the Middle East mysterious, beyond our com 


Sometimes | think it is the West that i 


melt into one 


‘an be surprised that we in the West s« 


prehension ? 
mysterious, it is the West that is temporarily out of cultural 


<— The first line on the first page of the Koran is the inve 
cation with which the devout Moslem begins each day: 
“In the name of God, the beneficent, the merciful .. .” 
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{bul H. K. Sassani, the author, is Office of Education spe- 
cialist for comparative education, Near East and Africa. 
In Dr. Sassani, West and Middle East have met: he at- 
tended elementary and secondary schools in his native Iran; 


colleges and universities, in the United States. 


uch with the East and must get back into the normal 
titudes of interest and exchange of ideas. 

Qur approach to history still suffers, I think, from 
he naive interpretation of the ancient past that prevailed 
iring the 18th and 19th centuries. To be sure, Egypt 
ad a place in it. but mostly as a museum piece. As far 

the populous countries of Asia Minor and beyond 
ere concerned, they existed mainly to be defeated at 
alamis and Arbela. 

But it has now no excuse to suffer further. Fortunately 
odern scholarship has given us a different concept of 
e ancient world. Not only has it enriched our under- 
anding of our own history by extending our studies 
ackward in time: but without diminishing the intel- 
sctual glories of the Greeks it has discovered that other 
ations, too, had brilliance. It has given ancient thought 
wider range. a broader background, a greater sweep in 
ime and space. Through the clear eyes of modern 
cholarship we see that the culture and intellect of the 
incient Middle East was not disparate and apart from 
‘lassical civilization; that from the vantage of its “middle- 
iess.” the Middle East became the blender and transmittet 
of many cultures: that Greece and Rome belong as much 
o the Middle East as to Europe. It is not too audacious 
o suggest that some day someone will write the history 
yf the Greek world and the Roman Empire not as the 
oundation of Western Europe but as an extension and 
nodification of the cultures of their neighbors to the east. 

W hen our schools follow the lead of modern scholars 
ind give the Middle East its just place in history, one 
f our rewards will be that we will better understand 
yurselves. For there is hardly anything in Western 
‘ivilization that cannot be traced ultimately to the Middle 
East. The alphabet and the art of writing. postal systems. 
number systems. leagues of nations. astronomy. the ideas 
of statutory law and republican government. monotheis- 
tic religion—the list is endless. And at the same time 
that we come to understand ourselves we will also come to 
understand the Middle East. 


Understanding the Middle East means knowing many 


things. 
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It means knowing something of the diversities that 


militate against harmony there: sects among the Moslems: 


the oil-have’s and oil-have not’s; differences of many 
other kinds—ethnic, linguistic, political, economic, and 
social. It means knowing that, despite these divisions, 
the Middle East has a basic unity, shaped by a long his- 


tory: Conquests, migrations, and deportations have dif- 


fused the culture throughout the area, making it a com- 
mon bond; 180 million of the 200 million people are 
Moslems and all but 3 of the 14 countries have Moslem 
majorities; the three major languages—Arabic, Farsi. 
and Turkish—have interpenetrated each other to a marked 
degree. 

It means knowing some of the changes that have con- 
tributed to the social upheaval now shaking the entire 
Middle East: the end of patience with poverty and 
disease, the disintegration of the traditional family pat- 
tern, the rise of nationalistic aspirations, the growth of 
industries and cities. It means knowing something of 
the frustration, the disillusionment, of people whose in- 
creasing contact with the West has sharpened their aware- 
ness of contrasting standards of living: something of the 
deepfelt cry for change and of the lack of unanimity on 
what the change should really be. 

All these things and more we must know if we are to 
understand the Middle East, just as there are many things 
Middle Easterners must know if they are to understand us. 
And we must understand each other. for the Middle East 
has become once more the place of meeting. Know ledge 
of our common origins will make us know each other as 
brothers. But how shall we know unless we are taught? 


How else will we recognize each other when we meet ? 





At the beginning of its third yea 


Cooperative Research Program 


( oopel itive Re 


‘QO far has the 
5, ee Program of the Office of 


Education® progressed since School 
Life’s latest report, in April, that any 
attempt to bring it up to date in small 
task In the 


brief interval between that report and 


June 30, 
the books on its second fiscal year 


space 18 a formidable 


when. the closed 


program 
signed the 
committee came to Wash 
ington to latest pro 
posals: and the Office held the first 
ot a senes otf meetings planned to 
Office — staff 


$1 more contracts were 


idly sory 


review — the 


bring researchers and 


togethe p 
The Latest Contracts 


Phe 31 contracts signed in the last 
few months of 1957-58 brought the 
total number of research projects 
program to 133 


initiated under the 


ind the total pledge of Federal sup 
port to 0 5 million Some of these 


projects require only a few months 
as much as 5 


work 


3.3 million avail 


to complete, some 
the first 


the Congress made 


vears: for years ol 


million for 1956-57. $2.3 


1957—58—and 


able $1 
million for now, for 
the third fiscal year, it has appropri 
ated $2.7 million, 2 million of which 


will go to support projects already 
under way. leaving $700.000 for new 
projects. 

The last 31 
in 1957-58 are 


projects to enter the 


program being cal 
ried out in 21 universities and 2 


State departments ot education 
Classified roughly 


attack. 


by the problems 


they they are listed here (in 


suthorized by Publi i 
which the Commis 


*A program 


Sol Congress, in 
sjoner of Education enter|s inte 


tracts or jointly financed cooperative 


irrangements with universities and colleges 
ind State educational agencies tor the con 


| 


ind stra 


t ' 
catio 


each case, the Federal-funds figure is 
the amount committed for the full 


length of the project) : 


Mentally retarded children 

University oF Houston, Measuring 
sensory thresholds in exceptional 
children, 17 months, Lee Meyerson 
and John L. Michael, directors. Fed- 


eral funds, $23,370. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDu- 

1 rural school program for 
educable mentally retarded children, 
19 months, Philip A. Annas, direc- 
tor Federal funds, $29,659 


VIAINE 
CATION, 


University OF MINNESOTA, Modify- 
ing parental attitudes toward mentally 
retarded children, 16 months, Dale B. 


Harris. director. Federal funds. 


S24.400 


review and anticipation 


MissouRI STATE DEPARTMENT OF Ep- 
UCATION, Factors in the school’s hold- 
ing power for educable mentally re- 
tarded children, 2 years, 9 months, 
Clyde J. Baer, director. Federal funds, 
$34,474. 


New York University, Measuring 
the educability of severely mentally re- 
tarded children, 1 year, Howard New- 
burger, director Federal funds, 


$29,843. 


Syracuse University, Effects of sys- 
tematic variations of certain condi- 
tions related to learning, 16 months, 


Kathryn A. Blake, director. Federal 


funds, $31,508. 


WASHINGTON UNIversity ( Missouri), 
{chievement modification in normal 


and mentally retarded high school 


Some totals to indicate the growth of the Cooperative Research Program 
during its first 2 years, from July 1, 1956, to July 1, 1958 


Proposals received and reviewed 


Proposals recommended to the Commissioner by the Advisory Committee 


Projects signed into contract 


Total Federal funds obligated to bring the 133 projects to completion* 


Mentally retarded children 

Special abilities of students 

Juvenile delinquency 

Retention of students 

School organization and administration 
Staffing 
School 
Vocational education 


construction 


Population mobility 

Miscellaneous 
Physically handicapped children 
Curriculum and instruction 
Social environment and personality 
Other 


Total 


53 projects , 396, 
13 projects 415, 066 
4 projects 140, 440 
325, 764 
398, 970 
projects 764,755 
project 166, 265 
project aa, 2a7 
projects 44,090 


8 projects 
6 projects 


128, 160 
projects 198, 822 
projects 270, 938 
Projects 186, 625 


projects 


133 projects **6 458, 220 


*Funds obligated for contracts running beyond the current fiscal year are of course contingent 


on Congress’ appropriating funds. 


Appropriations for the first 2 years totaled $3.3 million 


and now $2.7 million has been appropriated to carry the program through June 1959. 
**In addition to the Federal funds, there are contributions from the participating institutions 
and agencies, usually in the form of services and facilities—enough, on the average, to defray 


one-third of the total cost 
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Alaska 


1 \Number of contracts 
$31 / Federal dollars, in thousands 


By June 30, 1958, the cooperative research program of the Office of Education had obligated a total of $6.5 


million to see 133 projects to completion in 31 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 


The program 


extends also into 4 other States—Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, and Virginia—through the cooperation 
of 4 universities in a 20-university project directed by the Office of Education. 


children, 10 months. Richard de- 
Charms and Thomas E. Jordan, direc- 


tors. Federal funds, $3,394. 


Special abilities 

L NIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKE- 
LEY, Specialization of attitudes in re- 
lation to academic success at various 
academic levels, 2 years, 10 months, 
T. Bentley Fed- 


eral funds, $47,296. 


Edwards. director. 


Hunter Couwece, Identifying, in ele- 
mentary school, gifted children with 
scientific talent, 1 year, 9 months, 
Frederick B. Davis Gerald S. 
directors. funds, 


and 
Lesser. Federal 


$23.431. 


Iowa STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epuca- 
TION, Effect of special training on the 
gifted child’s achievement and ad just- 
ment, 151% months, Arthur C. Ander- 
son, director. Federal funds, $44,150. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Differ- 

ences between good and poor problem 

16 months, Merle W. Tate. 
Federal funds, $10,051. 


solvers, 

director. 
School organization 

University OF Wisconsin, Educa- 
tional effectiveness of new centralized 
school districts in rural areas, 3 years, 
2 months. Burton W. Kreitlow. direc- 


tor. Federal funds. $70.777. 


Staffing the schools 


INpIANA University, Problem-solving 
performance of elementary school 
teachers on professional criteria, 2 
years. Nicholas A. Fattu, director. 


Federal funds, $43,470. 


University OF Kansas City, Role of 
the teacher and occupational choice, 
2 years, 1 month, Bruce J. Biddle, di- 


rector. . Federal funds, $39.100. 


University oF Minnesora: (1) Ef- 
fects of direct and indirect teacher 
influence on learning, 2 years, 3 
months, Ned A. Flanders, director. 
Federal funds. $34.595. (2) Rela- 
tion between the observed classroom 
behavior of elementary-school student 
teachers, predictors of that behavior, 
and rating by supervisors, 16 months, 
Roger KE. Wilk. director. Federal 
funds, $31,763. 

University oF Utan, Means of as- 
sessing the quality of teaching in 
the elementary schools, 14 months, 
Marie M. Hughes. director. Federal 
funds, $37.570. 


Vocational education 

Purpue University, Vocational edu- 
cation in the public schools as re- 
lated to social, economic, and tech- 
nical trends, 1% years, Frank J. 
Woerdehoff and Norbert J. Nelson, 
directors. Federal funds, $22,227. 





Population mobility 

NIVERSITY, Late 
children’s ad- 
months, Walter 
\. Demming, direc- 


$1,455 


STATE | 
and 


I LORIDA 
school 
justment, 4 
Smith and John 
Federal funds, 


SOUTHERN ILLinois University, Ef- 


entrance 
Douglas 


lect of migrancy on the education of 
children, 13 months, Melvin S. 
Brooks, Federal funds, 


$4.830. 


director. 


Curriculum and instruction 


UNIVERSITY. 
to learning 


‘BOSTON {dapting in- 


chil- 
crades. l I 2 
director. 


struction needs of 
dren in the intermediate 
Donald Durrell, 


$96.680. 


years, 


Federal funds. 


University oF Cuicaco: (1) A Con 
ceptual system for dealing with prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction, 
2 years. John I. Goodlad. director. 
Federal funds, $32.718. (2) Methods 
for different types of students, 2 years, 
2 months. Herbert A. Thelan, director. 


Federal funds, $43,947. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ( Mis- 
sour). Teac hing and developing a 
physics-algebra course at 9th grade 
level, 1 year. Alexander Calandra, di- 


rector. Federal funds, $12,995. 
Attitudes, interests, personality 
MicHIGAN STATE UNiversity, Criti- 
cal thinking, attitudes, and values in 
higher education, Paul L. 
Dressel. director. funds, 


$206.749. 


114 years, 


| ede! al 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. I nter- 
ests of children and youth, 11% years, 
Paul A. Witty. Federal 


$13.800, 


director. 
funds 
envt- 
Pace 


Fed- 


University, College 
ronments. 2 Robert 
xe stern, directors. 


$65.108. 


SYRACUSE 
years, cz. 
and (,eorge 


eral funds, 


Wayne Strate University, Relation 
of self-concept to beginning achieve- 
ment in reading, 4 years. William W. 
Wattenberg. director. Federal funds 
$21.183. 

Physically handicapped 

Boston University, Teaching topo- 
graphical orientation and spatial or- 
ganization to congenitally blind chil- 
dren, 114 years, Ralph Garry, direc- 


tor. Federal funds, $7,130. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Cognitive 
development and performance in chil- 


dren with normal and deffective hear- 
ing, 414% years, Mildred C. Templin, 


director. Federal funds, $62,952. 


Test development 

VMicHIGAN STaTe University, Educa- 
tional, and psychological 
factors in occupational aspiration, 3 
years, Archie O. Haller, director. 
Federal funds, $14,662. © 


$0 ial, 


Latest Committee Meeting 


A° a step toward setting still other 
/ 


s 
L 


ber committee that advises the Com- 


projects in motion, the 9-mem- 


missioner of Education in his selec- 
tion of projects met in the Office May 
14-15. Fifty-eight had 
been submitted since the Committee 


proposals 


last met, in January, and from these 
it chose 14 to 
Commissioner. 

under way between the Office and the 


recommend to the 
Negotiations are now 
various institutions and agencies 
whose proposals have been approved; 
and the research will begin as soon as 
contracts are signed. 

On this second anniversary of the 
committee, the terms ran out for three 
of the Ruth E. Eckert. 
professor of higher education, Uni- 
of Minnesota; Frank Hub- 
bard, assistant executive secretary for 
National Edu- 
cation Association; and Willard C. 
Olson. School of 


University of Michigan. 


members: 
versity 
information services, 
Education. 


Dr. Olson 
had been cochairman of the Commit- 


dean. 


tee during the past 2 years: all three 
had given the program distinguished 
and devoted service. To fill their 
places the Commissioner last month 
Adkins, chairman of 
the department of psychology, Uni- 


North 


Otto. professor of elementary educa- 


named Dorothy 


versity of Carolina; Henry 


tion. University of Texas: and Jerome 
S. Bruner. professor of psychology. 
Harvard University. 

The committee 
October 16-17. 


received on or before September # 


meets again on 


to review proposals 


First of the Seminars 


To help make the several projects 
under the program as useful as pos- 


sible to American education even 


while they are still in progress, the 
Office of Education has begun to hold 
a series of seminars. In each, a re- 
search team from one of the projects 
meets with specialists in the Office of 
Education other 
leaders close to the problems of teach- 


and with national 
ers and administrators, to discuss not 
only the particular project but the 
problems that bear upon it. 

The first of these seminars was held 
in the Office on June 12, with three 
researchers from a project at Stan- 
ford University—Arthur Partridge, 
Richard Carter, and John Sutthoff. 

The researchers told how far they 
had progressed in the first third of a 
3-year project. Their laboratory is 
it takes in 101 cities in all 
and in 


extensive- 
sections of the United States 
it they seek a measure of the correla- 
tion between a community’s willing- 
ness to support its schools and _ its 
understanding of what its schools are 
doing. Directed by William R. Odell 
of the School of Education and Wilbur 
Schramm of the Institute for Com- 
munication, both at Stanford Univer- 
sity, the project brings together re- 
search talent in both education and 
communication; and from the _be- 
ginning it has been “studded with op- 
portunities” for acquainting young 


school administrators with research 


methods. As 
students in education have been in- 


many as 85 graduate 


volved in the study thus far who 
testify that they are having the kind 
of experience they could not duplicate 
in a lifetime of usual work, that for 
the first time they are seeing school- 
community relations as neutrals, from 
both points of view. 

In fact, 
than one point of view was an ad- 


seeing things from more 


vantage of the seminar. too. 


questions raised stressed the practical 


problems that make up the environ- 
ment—the very reason—for the study. 
Not only did the discussion bring out 
the pertinency of the research to edu- 
cational practices and programs but 
it threw light on some of the prob- 
lems that researchers themselves must 


solve. And at the close of the day 
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the participants were unquestionably 
readier than they had been at its 
beginning to determine the meaning 
of the findings—when the findings at 


last are in 


ERE School Life continues its re- 
porting-in-brief on projects that 
have been completed under the co- 


the 


The projects re- 


operative research program of 
Office of Education. 
ported below are seventh and eighth 
in the series: the first six were 
summarized in the issues for Decem- 
ber 1957 and January, February, and 


April 1958. 


FACTORS IN CHOICE OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING ~- 


(7 HY do people choose college 
teaching as a career and why 
do they stay at it? 

To answer these questions John E. 
Stecklein, director, Bureau of Insti- 
tutional Research, and Ruth E. Eckert, 
professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, went directly to Minnesota 


college teachers. The 706 replies to 


a questionnaire they sent to teachers 


in 32 public and private colleges and 
universities the for their 
findings and conclusions. 
Their chief findings are these: 
p> Most of the teac hers entered teach- 
ing by accident and began their 


are basis 


careers later than most engineers, 
scientists, or executives. 

> Almost equal numbers of them pre- 
pared in public and private institu- 


m be Tr ] 
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To reenforce the gains made in this 
first exchange, the Office is planning 
another, on a different project, for 
September. ‘Other seminars will fol- 
low from time to time. 





tions, but a majority teach in public 
colleges. 

> Extensive training is behind most 
of the teachers. About half have 
completed their Ph. D. degrees. 

> They tend to serve in institutions 
similar to their alma maters. 

® They are assigned many profes- 
sional tasks, though teaching takes 
up the larger part of their time. 

> They find many rewards in their 
work though they have frustra- 
tions, too. Given the choice again, 
most would teach again. 


From their findings, the re- 
searchers have come to certain con- 
clusions: 


> We need a well-organized effort to 
identify and enlist promising can- 
didates for college teaching careers. 

> We must broaden scholarship and 
fellowship provisions if we are to 
get good college teachers quickly. 

> We must study private colleges to 
find why they produce more teach- 
ers than public institutions. 

> We must analyze colleges known for 
producing college teachers for clues 
to their success. 

P We must explore reasons for the 
discontent of unhappy teachers to 
improve initial selection and to in- 
crease the satisfactions of teachers 
in the field. 


®& We need more information about 
why those who are in teaching se- 
lected it as a career and what holds 
them to it despite poor salaries and 
crowded conditions. 


LANGUAGE GAINS OF THE 
RETARDED 


O discover language variations 
TS children at different levels of 
mental retardation, Donald D. Dur- 
rell and Helen B. Sullivan, professors 
of education at Boston University, 
studied 209 educable mentally re- 
tarded children in 18 primary and 
intermediate sponsored by 
two cities of the metropolitan area 
of Boston. I. Q.’s ranged from 50 
to 79. The children were tested on 
their ability to understand both the 
spoken and written word and to ex- 
press orally or in writing what they 
had seen or heard. 

The found that fo 
these children the spoken word is 
much more comprehensible than the 
that they greatly lack 
express themselves in 


classes 


researchers 


written and 
ability to 
writing. 

On a test in which the 
chose pictures to illustrate what they 
heard, the primary children scored 14 
months above their mental ages; the 
months. On_ the 
below 


children 


intermediate, 7 
other hand, the children fell 
their mental ages in reading ability. 
The primary group scored 2 months 
lower: the intermediate, 19 months. 

In oral the primary 
group did better than their mental 
The intermedi- 


expression 


ages would indicate. 
ate group were fair on this test, 

Both groups did very poorly on 
tests, especially 
Both 
low sight 


written expression 
the younger children. 
showed similar difficulties 


vocabulary, inadequate phrase per- 


groups 


ception, weak word analysis abilities. 

The researchers point out that the 
poor reading ability of these children 
on lack of 
comprehension but on inadequate 
mechanical attainment. Their weak- 
nesses are those which might respond 
readily to remedial instruction. Drs. 
Durrell and Sullivan believe that both 
groups would profit from systematic 


is probably not based 


instruction in reading, speaking, and 


writing. 





“an Francisco. Teacner, Dr. Exwin I 


High school students 
learn to speak 
Mandarin Chinese .. . 
Back of every 
successful class in a 
foreign language 
lie years of. professional 
planning, research, 


and interchange. 


Gonpon 


Office of Education program of research and services 


FOREIGN 


TT HAT is being said now about 
\\ teaching foreign languages 
that we should begin early. offer 
many languages. maintain a long se- 
quence of study, emphasize direct 
communication, and cultivate an un- 
derstanding of other peoples—has 
been said many times in the past and 
will continue to be important even if 


the cold The 


essential difference now is that we are 


war ends tomorrow. 


suddenly faced with a public readi- 


ness for foreign language teaching 


that we are quite unprepared to 
satisty. 


We 
qualified 


need more teachers, bette 


teachers, new materials 


ind methods. and a whole set of an- 
swers to questions about the theory 
the 


ment of skills in listening comprehen 


of language learning. measure- 
sion and speaking, the development 


of intercultural understanding, and 


the appli ition of linguistic science 
to language teaching. 


Che work ol 


signing the instructional programs in 


monumental rede- 
foreign languages has become so es- 
sential to the national interest that it 


Dr. Johnston is Specialist for Foreign 


Languages, Office of Education 
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Marsorie C, JOHNSTON 


resourcefulness and_ bold 


If we recall 


demands 
effort from all of us. 
how foreign languages have fared in 
our schools and colleges in the past, 
we have to conclude that no single 
group, either in or out of the teach- 
ing profession, can be said to have 
brought the languages to their pres- 
ent low status. Similarly, we are 
keenly aware that no single group now 
working alone, can ever build an ade- 
quate program, 

What the Office of Education can 
give to the effort is a complex of 
services it has gradually developed 
in the 90 years since Congress es- 
tablished it to gather facts, inform 
“otherwise promote 
In the field 
of foreign language teaching these 
said to fall into five 


the people, and 
the cause of education.” 


services may be 
categories. 
1. Consultative services 

The day-to-day sharing of infor- 
mation with others is a substantial 
of those 
with 


part services. It includes 


working other Government 


agencies, meeting with educators 


from other 
with professional organizations, an- 


countries, cooperating 


swering inquiries, preparing refer- 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 


ence lists for teachers and citizens’ 


groups, supplying information for 
press releases, and planning interdi- 


visional programs. 


2. Surveys and statistical studies 


The Office makes two kinds of sur- 
veys. One type emphasizes current 
and emerging issues and problems 
and is not repeated at regular inter- 
vals; examples are the report of last 
years work conterence on foreign 
languages in the high school and the 
survey just completed of language 
laboratories in schools and colleges.* 
The other type, the “status” study, is 
a periodic collection of information 
about offerings, enrollments, and in- 
structional programs. 

Three surveys of the second type 
are being planned on the status of 
languages in the 
the first, which 
12 in this school 


been prepared. 


foreign schools. 
(Juestionnaries for 
will cover grades 7 
already 


year, have 


Information will be obtained from 
*Editor’s note: The first of these, OE 
Bulletin 1958, No. 16, Modern Foreign 
Languages in the High School (166 pp), 
edited by the for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents for $1. The 


second will be published in November. 


author, is 
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three sources: State departments of 
school princi- 


From 


education, secondary 
pals, and language teachers. 
State departments, for instance, we 
are seeking answers to questions like 
these: How many languages are be- 
ing taught in how many schools of 
what size and for how many years? 
How students are enrolled in 
each language and how many teach- 
full-time part-time, are 
teaching them? 

The second of these status studies, 
in 1959-60, will cover elementary 
grades in the same way. The third, 
in the following year, will concentrate 


many 


ers, and 


their number, prepara- 
and 


on teachers 


tion, assignments. certification, 


the like. 


repeated at 5- to 


All three surveys are to be 
10-year intervals in 
order to identify new trends and de- 
velopments. Other recurring studies 
are analyses of research and of courses 
of study from city school systems and 


State departments of education. 
3. Teacher exchanges 

Right now, up until October 15, the 
Office is accepting applications from 


United States teachers of foreign lan- 


guages who wish to exchange posi- 


tions next year with a teacher from 


another country or to attend a sum- 
mer seminar abroad. Arranging for 
such exchanges is a service given by 
our Division of International Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, which administers the 
International Educational Exchange 
Under that 


changes of teachers of French, Ger- 


Program. program, ex- 


man, Italian, and Spanish have 
erown from 7 in 1948 to 77 in 1958, 
mostly with Austria. Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Recently Fulbright agreements and 
similar agreements providing foreign 
currency have become effective with 
several Latin American countries. A 
new seminar for United States teach- 
ers, like the seminars previously held 
held in France 
was established this 
and 20 


in Mexico and now 


and Germany. 


past summer in Colombia, 


teachers of Spanish attended. 
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4. Cooperative research 

Four years ago, in Public Law 531, 
the 83d Congress expressed its recog- 
nition of the need for educational re- 
search of a type that cannot be per- 
formed entirely within the regular 
program of the Office of Education. 
It authorized the Commissioner of 
Education to enter into cooperative 
arrangements with universities, col- 
leges, and State departments of educa- 
tion, under which they would conduct 
research, surveys, and demonstrations 
in education. 

So far the Office has received few 
applications for research projects in 
foreign language teaching. Practi- 
cally, however, such projects are im- 
portant, for they can help find solu- 
tions to some of the problems of 
language learning and point the way 
to improved instruction. The Co- 
operative Research Program is now 
entering its third fiscal year, and new 
Federal funds are available for new 
projects. Application forms and full 
information about the program may 
be obtained from the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, Office of 
Education. 


5. Special programs 

The Office also administers certain 
educational programs authorized by 
special legislation. Such a_ pro- 
a foreign language develop- 
ment program—is outlined in Title 
VI of the “National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958,” 
last session of the 85th 


It was proposed by the Office of Edu- 


eram 


passed in the 
Congress. 
cation following two conferences 
called by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the spring of 1957. 

The first conference, held in March 
1957 to determine the Government’s 
need for persons competent in foreign 
languages, was attended by officials 
of 20 Government agencies that train 
or recruit personnel for overseas 
assignments. This group stressed the 
urgency of (1) acquainting school 
people with the shortage of Ameri- 
cans qualified in languages and (2) 
action at the Federal level to train 


more teachers and to introduce lan- 
guages not now in the curriculum. 

The 3-day 
meeting of selected leaders in Ameri- 
primarily 


second conference, a 


can education, studied 
foreign language teaching in the high 
school and considered what could be 
done to refashion the 
serve better the national need. 


program to 
(Al- 
ready there is evidence that the con- 
ference recommendation for a longer 
sequence of study is being adopted.) 

The Foreign Language Develop- 
ment Program, now authorized, will 
provide through contract with uni- 
versities (1) inservice institutes for 
teachers of modern foreign languages 
at all levels of the school system, (2) 
language and area centers for the 
study of languages not generally of- 
and (3) re- 
and 


fered in our schools. 
teaching 


Through grants to State 


search in methods 
materials. 
departments of education, also, the 
Office elementary 


secondary 


can assist and 
schools to provide lan- 
guage laboratory equipment. audio- 
materials, and 


visual instructional 


professional consultative services. 


ACK of the complex of services 

now available from the Office of 
Education lies a history of intermit- 
tent peaks of attention at the Federal 
level to foreign languages per se. The 
first came in 1929-32, when the 
Office made a special national survey 
of secondary education and employed 
Helen M. Eddy of the State Univer- 
report on foreign 
Her survey (Office of 
Education Bulletin 1932, No. 17) 
takes on fresh interest today, for in 


sity of Iowa to 


languages. 


the early 1930's language instruction 
was in a period of transition just as 
it is now: at that time teachers were 
trying to apply the recommendations 
of the Classical Investigation and of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

The next significant effort came 10 
years when the Division of 
Inter-American Rela- 
tions was created to promote inter- 


later, 
Educational 


American solidarity. Then began the 


Federal encouragement of foreign 


languages in the elementary schools 
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and of summer seminars abroad for 
foreign language teachers. The new 
division had three language consult- 
ants on its staff—one each in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English as a foreign 
from 1942-46 they, 
other staff 


curriculum 


language—and 


together with members, 


worked 


inter-American 


with committees 


and conterence 
groups planning to introduce more 
American content into school 
For four consecutive 
summers, 1944 through 1947, 
the Office in cooperation with the 
state sponsored a 
Spanish institute at the 


National Mexico 
provided small stipends to the 400 


Latin 
curriculums. 
fron 


Department of 
language 
University of and 


teachers who attended. 


The activities for promoting the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese came 
to an abrupt end at the close of World 
War II and little further attention in 
the Office of Education was devoted 
to foreign language teaching until 
1952 and 1953. At that time Com- 
missioner McGrath urged more teach- 
ing of languages, beginning in the 
early grades and continuing through 
high school and college. The 1953 
Office Conference on the Role of For- 
eign Languages in American Educa- 
tion did FLES 
(Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School) An Office 
liaison committee created for the con- 
ference continued until 1956 for fol- 
lowup activities, but its members had 


much to revive the 


movement. 


other full-time staff responsibilities 
and lacked both budget and adminis- 
trative machinery for language 
projects. 

In 1956, however, the growing de- 
mands for information and services 
led to the addition of a full-time staff 
member in foreign language teaching, 
and for the past 2 years the work has 
been actively supported. That brings 
We feel confident that 


well as 


us up to date. 
the services offered now as 
those projected in the long-range plan 
can make some contribution on a na- 
tional scale toward the development 
language in- 


of adequate foreign 


struction. 





In the curriculum, preparation for her role 


THE PRACTICAL NURSE IN REHABILITATION 


He had lost one hand and was 


Ts: patient was a war veteran. 


paraplegic; and ever since his injury 
he had refused to see his fiancee and 
resisted all efforts to 
Now. as 
the practical nurse stood at his side, 
he suddenly asked her a question: 
“Would without 
hands?” 

The 
and had learned the value of listening. 


She sensed in his question a clue to 


had stubbornly 


give him hand prosthesis. 


you marry a man 


nurse had been well-trained 


his antagonism, and reported it to the 
hospital staff. Her 
those seeking ways to rehabilitate he1 


wise action gave 


patient their first opening. 

The practical nurse in this instance 
put into practice what she knew about 
patients needing rehabilitation. She 
recognized that, because the aim of 
nursing is to help the sick and injured 


rehabil- 


regain health and well-being. 


Mrs. Hansel is Chief, Practical Nurse 


Education Section, Office of Edu- 


cation, 


VerA P. HANSEL 


itation is an integral part of any nurs- 
ing. Wherever she nurses, therefore, 
she, too, is part of the rehabilitation 


team. 


A Growing Responsibility 

During the past few years, more 
and more responsibility has fallen to 
the practical nurse for the care of the 
convalescent and for teaching the dis- 
abled the activities of daily living. 
When the patient is very ill the prac- 
tical nurse assists the professional 
nurse, but when the situation becomes 
stable, she can assume care of the 
patient. 

It is then she must use her ingenu- 
ity to devise ways of making the pa- 
tient as self-sufficient as possible to 
be able to do for himself the little 
things that make for independence 
feeding. dressing, undressing. getting 
from bed to chair, operating his 
Often the nurse must 
practice self-restraint: it would be so 


wheel chair. 


much easier to help the patient than 


to stand by while he fumbles and 


hesitates over some simple task, his 
face a picture of discouragement. 
During such a crisis she really shows 
her skill. 
ment she offers and the patience she 
shows may be the very impetus he 


The word of encourage- 


needs to complete the task. 

Her manner of accepting the dis- 
abled patient can lead the way to his 
rehabilitation. For used to 
command or lead, disability may be 


those 
particularly difficult. The practical 
nurse with such a patient must teach 
him this primary lesson: The patient 
on his way back to regular life must 
make daily adjustments even as the 
uninjured must, and must face real- 
ity with all his resources, using them 
to the utmost. 

The practical nurse can help the 
convalescent by helping his family. 
She must learn what adjustment they 
make 


them. 


when he is re- 
Her 


and encouragement can do much to 


will have to 


turned to suggestions 
help them in their role of taking over 
his care. 

1958 
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The Training to Match It 

The usefulness of the practical 
nurse in rehabilitation nursing can- 
not be doubted. But how can train- 
ing for this phase of nursing be fitted 
into a busy schedule without sacri- 
ficing other parts of the curriculum? 

Today. emphasis is placed on 
treating the total person, on the im- 
portance ol teamwork among the va- 
rious disciplines involved, and on the 
spirit and morale of the rehabilita- 
tion team. Since students must, in 
time, take their places on the rehabil- 
itation team, it is important that they 
be taught teamwork from the begin- 
ning. 

Students learn from the practice of 
What better 


receive lessons in 


those around them. 
way for them to 
rehabilitative teamwork than to ob- 
serve a team at work? 

How can we teach students what 
the end results might be when the 
curriculum is but 1 year in length? 
In a visit to a nursing home or rehabil- 
itation ward of a teaching hospital? 
Yes, if the trip isn’t one where the 
student walks through the physical 
plant and sees only patients in wheel 
chairs, in occupational therapy, or 
How much better if 
they could see patients demonstrating 


the aids for daily living they have 


crutch walking. 


gained after many months of patient 
teaching. The doctor and other mem- 
bers of the health team could explain 
their part in rehabilitating the patient 
and with pictures—before and after 
make this a worthwhile experience for 
the student. 

The student must be taught to rec- 
ognize when there is a need for assist- 
ance beyond her ability. The teacher 
of nursing has the responsibility for 
helping the student analyze simple 
nursing problems. In time, the stu- 
dent can apply this teaching to her 
daily nursing problems. 

When disease is taught on the basis 
of malfunction, the student has a firm 
foundation for understanding possible 
rehabilitative needs of patients. 
There is considerable opportunity for 


rehabilitative training when the stu- 
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dent is learning to care for the aged, 
the cardiac patient, or the amputee. 
The teaching of rehabilitation starts 
with the faculty. To insure the inte- 
gration of rehabilitation in the basic 
curriculum, all faculty members must 
do the planning and must review 
plans periodically. The faculty must 
see that the student has sound work- 
ing knowledge of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and various diseases. In the 
study of anatomy, it is far more im- 
portant for the student to know the 
basic structure as it relates to func- 
tion (for example, the arm as it re- 
than to 


The 


lates to movement) rather 


know the name of every bone. 


practical nurse student should know 
what functions are impaired in the 
patient and what measures to take to 
substitute or compensate for the im- 
pairment. 

Rehabilitation nursing is part of the 
total nursing picture—and all nurs- 
ing, in the end, aims at putting the 
patient back on his feet again. It fol- 
lows, then, that all nursing training is 
applicable to rehabilitation nursing. 
The nursing school can integrate such 
training into the regular curriculum 
by pointing out the rehabilitative ap- 
plication of many of the things it is 
student as she goes 


teaching the 
through her regular course. 





Teaching Aids on Social Seeurity 


NOCIAL Security offices have kits 
S of teaching aids that will be 
sent to any teacher, supervisor, or 
This kit in- 
cludes latest 


amendments to the Social Security 


school upon request. 
information on the 


Act, as well as a new comprehen- 
sive book entitled “Social Security 
in the United States.” 


rial has been prepared and as- 


This mate- 


sembled to be especially useful to 
teachers of such subjects as the 
social studies, business arithmetic, 
and home economics. 
In addition, the kit contains the 
following: 
AA folder attractively printed with 
the essentials of the Social Se- 
curity system explained on the 


cover. 


AThree wall charts (38 x 52’) 
to help explain how Social Se- 
curity in general and old-age 
and survivors insurance’ in 
particular operate. 

AA variety of pamphlets about 
old-age and survivors insur- 
ance for the teacher’s use. 

This kit may be requested di- 

rectly from the local social security 

district offices (there’s a district 
office in nearly every large com- 
munity: the local post office can 
supply the address). Teachers 
who want additional supplies of 
any pamphlets for classroom use 
should request them from the local 
office as soon as possible to assure 
an adequate supply for the coming 


school term. 
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